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ON THE 


Prefent Practice of Phyfick, 


SHEWING 


_ It’s Infufficiency in many of the moft common and fatal 


Diforders; and the Propriety of Relaxing in fome Tenets, 
which cramp the Science and give a Merit to Irregular 
. Prattices 


IN THE COURSE OF WHICH 
Are fome Obfervations on James’s Powder, 
_ Le Fievre’s Gout-Medicine, 


AND ON 


Several Recipes for the Bite of Mad Dogs, &c. } 


ae: 
ae Ealy and Infallible Method of preventing Canine 
Madnefs. 


LIKEWISE, 
A plain Account of the Nature and ORIGIN of the 
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Whence a Cure is neceffarily pointed out. 


Being the Refult of repeated Experiments. 
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HE following Tract being cal- 

culated for the Ufe of the Pa- 
tient, and not of the Phyfician, ab- 
firufe Ideas, and technical Terms, are 
avoided as much as poffible. Nor 
does the Author affect Elegance of 
Style; the Reader’s Benefit, and not 
his Amufement, being the fole Object 
of this Publication. 


No Name, he thinks, will be looked 
for to fo minute a Performance: He 
hopes the Criticks will judge it be- 
low their Notice; but if any of the 
Phyfical Tribe fhould efteem the 

Honour 
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Honour of the Profeffion concerned, 
and-condefcend to animadvert upon 
this little Piece, the Writer frankly 
confeffes that he fhall rejoice in hay- 
ing concealed his Name; for although 
he elories in the Uprightnefs of his 
Intention, it will yet be a fecret Com-. 
fort to’ him,. not to have fo ftaked 
his Reputation, as to be under the 
Neceffity of defending it: In truth, 
he is much too indolent, and has too 
creat an Averfion'to a// Controverfial 
Writings, ever to become the Author 
of any. | 
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ON T HE 
Prefent Practice of Phyfick, &c, 
HE Practice of Phyfick. in 
this Ifland has, for a long 
feries of years, been in the hands of 
men, perhaps, as a Body, the moft 
learned in the uniyerfe; and yet it is 
too manifeft, that the improvements 
made in this Science, bear no pro- 
portion tothe means feemingly em- 


mere for that end, and the encou- 
ragement 


( 2) 

-ragement given to fo neceflary a ftudy. 

Surgery, indeed, has made a rapid 

progrefs; but Phyfick has by no 

means kept pace with it: and it 

muft be granted by every candid ob- 

ferver, that many of the moft effica- 

cious Remedies in ordinary ufe—thofe 

“ Graces fnatch’d, beyond the reach of 
“© Art’—are not only the offspring 

of Quackery, confidered as oppofed 

to regular Practice, but unfortunately 

are too often rejected as fuch, by 

the Faculty, with the greateft con- 

tempt, notwithftanding the moft in- 
dubitable proofs of their fuccefs daily 
obtrude themfelves on our natice; a 

circumftance which points out, in 

fome meafure, the caufe why Phyfick 

hath 


a9 
hath fo little to boaft of. Befides 
which, it is with Science as with 
Trade; both thrive: bet where moft 
at liberty: And although fome regu- 
lations may be neceffary in each, yet 
they fhould be as few as poffible, 
and leading rather than reftrictive. 
Combinations, monopolies, fyftems, 
anda multiplicity of unneceflary 
rules and objections, mutt ever en- 
cumber them: and retard their pro- 
erefs. The very language of a neigh- 
bour nation hath been thought to 
fuffer under the curb of an academy, 
as the fpeed of their ‘horfes is leffened 


in the manage. 
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. WuHeEn we confider that no Medi- 
cine is ordered by the Phyfician, but 
under his hand ; that it is afterwards 
made up by the Apothecary, and the 
prefcription filed as it were on record; 
the method may, at firft glance, ap- 
pear well calculated for the preferva- 
tion of our lives: It is, undoubtedly, 
fome fecurity againit our being made 
the fubjeé&t of bold experiments, 
and fome (to fay truth, very, very 
little) againft the arts of the wicked 
and defigning; but has it not, at 
the {fame time, introduced a mifchief 
- of confequence infinitely greater? 
Has it not deftroyed hundreds where | 
it has faved one? Is not the Phyfician 
himfelf (efpecially in country’ prac- 
tice) 


(05° ),) 
tice) often deceived, and the Patient 
injured, by bad drugs and ‘bafe fub- 
ftitutions ? Is not the Prefcriber, and 
the Medicine too, by thefe means 
hurt in reputation; and what might 
pofibly be the bafis of farther im- 
provements, itfelf difufed and for- 
got? The principal grievance, how- 
ever, is, that while Phyfick continues 
in the trammels; while the ‘reputa- 
tion of the Phyfician is fo tender and 
chafte; while it is daily pledged in. 
every Apothecary’s fhop, and fub-° 
mitted to publick trial; there is much 
danger of lofing old Remedies, and 
little probability of gaining new.. 
The Science of Phyfick is treated as 
a Syftem ; it is looked for in Books 

Be rather 
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rather than in Nature: Former errors 
are taken up, unexamined, and pro- 
pagated in the lump; while any ma- 
terial deviation from received prac- 
tice, is a herefy profecuted with as 
much zeal, by the old orthodox, as | 
herefy in Religion. 


Tre abfurdity and evil tendency 
of this muft be manifeft, when we 
confider that Phyfick is divided into 
two diftiné&t offices; one confifts in 
inveftigating the feat, the caufe, and 
nature of a Diftemper, the other in 
the application of a Remedy. The 
firft is founded partly on reafon, part- 
ly on experience. Reflection and ar- 
geument may have a great fhare in 

| finding 
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finding out the Nature of a Diforder, 
but will goa very little way 1n tracing 
a Cure. The internal texture and 
properties of Medicines, on which 
their efficacy entirely depends, are fo 
little known, fo little the object. of 
fenfe and reafon, that experience is 
the only fure guide. From acciden- 
tal difcoveries, and experience, is de- 
rived the little that is already known > 
of the poteffates Herbarum, (Sc. from 
the fame fource alone are we to look 
for farther improvements: To fhut a 
door again{t experience, is to put out ' 
one of the eyes of Phyfick; no won- 
der, then, that this Science, inftead 
of advancing, is rather retrograde. 
~ Whim, prejudice, fafhion, and acci- 
| | dent, 
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dent, have configned many valuable 


Medicines to oblivion; and to intro- 
duce new ones might feem utterly 
impofible, but from the friendly 
intrufions of Quackery, and the irre- 
fiftible force of conviction attending 
long and fuccefsful, although irregu- 
lar Praétice; a conviction which 


reaches the Phyfician laft of any, 


when for his own true intereft, and 


that of mankind, 4e fhould be the 
firft to feel it’s force. 


I woutp beg leave to mention 2 


few Inftances, in fupport of my affer- 
tions. The Small-Pox, Bilious Difor- 
ders, and Acute Fevers, perhaps take 
off more of the inhabitants of this 


ile,” 


i 
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Ife, than all other complaints united, 
Now the Small-Pox, although fo long 
experienced among us, fo frequent 
and fo fatal, may be faid, till within 
thefe few years, not fo properly to 
have been /ittle underftood, as to have 
been grofsly mifunderftood. Livery one 
thirty or forty years old muft remem- 
ber when this diftemper, with a kind 
of fuperftitious ignorance, was di- 
vided into the 7th, the gth, the 11th, 
the 13th day fort, and fo on to about 
the 21ft or 23d; a bad fort was fup- 
poted, for the moft part, to be pro- 
pagated from a bad, and a good fort 
from a good, as tares and wheat, from 
their refpective /eed, without regard 
to the foil.. And leaft the errors rela- 


tive 


oe 

tive to this diforder fhould be con- 
Jpient, a notion at the fame time pre- 
vailed, even among the greater part 
ot the Faculty, that this diftemper 
was fometimes of equivocal origin; 
that it might be bred, in this or any 
other climate, without contact or 
communication with the difeafed, and 
had frequently proceeded merely from 
fudden fright.+But however the dif- 
order was thought to begin, the pa- 
tient was kept in a clofe and hot room, 
ftrong Wheys, even Hartfhorn, Sal 
Volatile, and other Alcalis, were fre- 
quently adminiftered, to expel the 
Matter, as! it was called; Butter 
| (efpecially where the'throat was much 
affected) confidered as a proper ve- 
s | hitle 


ae Fe 
hicle for food; and White Meat, 
Egos, and Broth, no way objected to, 


Tuanxs to the rafhnefs of Empi- 
ricks, thefe notions, and thefe prac- 
tices, have of late years loft ground, 
as faft as pride, fhame, envy, and a 
fondnels for old opinions, would 
permit. : | 


Tuat the general ideas entertained 
of the Small-Pox, and the methods 
of treating it, were for the moft part 
fuch as here repreiented, cannot be 
denied; and regular Praéice hath 
been obliged to capitulate with the 
irregular, and with indifferént grace 
to make fome fubmifions, Clofe 

C rooms 
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rooms have been fuddenly and uni- 
verfally condemned; not, it feems, 
from any thing Sutton has faid or 
done, but his fuccefs occafioned the 
Faculty to confult an ancient oracle 
of their own, (Dr. Sydenham) who 
boldly ventured to recommend the 
cool regimen, although no one till of 
late years had been happy enough to 
follow his advice. To avoid the im- 
putation of ignorance, the excufe is, 
“¢ We all, long ago, knew the excel- 
lency of acool regimen; Dr. Syden- 
- ham pointed it out years before thefe 
modern pretenders were born; but 
our reputations are of fo tender a na- 
ture, that no one dared to introduce 
fuch an innovation.”- 

IT LEave 


fy 93>) 

I teave the Reader to make his 
own reflections; I would only ob- 
ferve, that the Faculty could not 
sive the Doctor abfolute credit for 
what he recommended; they much 
doubted the fuccefs, or the hazard of 


reputation would have been out of 
the cafe. 


Now, although, certainly, the 
abandoning this fingle error has been 
the faving of thoufands, the excel- 
lency of Sutton’s practice is by no 
means confined to this article, it was 
neceffary for the fecurity of his pa- 
tients, and confequently for his own 
emolument, to publifh a long cata- 
logue of things till his time permitted 

C2 in 
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ain the diet of perfons under the 
Small-Pox, and many of them advifed 
as proper, if not neceffary, which are 
how’ inconteftibly proved to be of | 
the moft fatal confequence. Some 
of thefe have been already men- 
tioned; the reft are eafily learned, 
having been fo frequently publithed, 
as well by Sutton himfelf, as by 
Smiths, Shoemakers, and Old Wo- 
men; who, merely by attending to 
fo much of Sutton’s method as could 
not be kept fecret, have gone on with 
furprifing fuccefs.—The effect of his 
Pill is fo falutary and furprifing, that 
the purchafe of the fecret (if he will 
_ part with it) would do more benefit 
to mankind, and more honour to Par- 

liament,, 


ei oe la 
liament, than any purchafe of that 
kind yet made. 


However, if we have not fo good 
a Compafs to fteer by as Sutton, he 
has at leait given us a Chart of the 
Rocks and Shoals on which millions 
have been loft, and directed us, in 
many inftances, what to purfue, as . 
well as what to avoid. 


Anp here it would be an injuttice, 
not to acknowledge fome thanks due 
to one of the Legitimate Sons of Ei- 
culapius ; an injuftice, neverthelets, 
confined to Dr. Dimfdale in particu- 
lar; the Faculty at large can claim . 
no merit from his happy fuccefies. 


‘Bur 
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_. Bur although, in regard to the 
Small-Pox, they cannot claim the 
lead; it is fome little. merit to have 
partly adopted: the improvements 
Others have made, and not to have 
obftinately rejeéted. them. in. the 


erofs. 


Happy for the world, if as much 
could be faid in refpect to Bilious 
(Complaints, Acute F evers, and fome 
other Diftempers. But here the inte- 
reft of the Phyfician and Apothecary 
are fo clofely connected ‘in oppofing 
the ufe of Fames’s Powder, that we 
muft defpair of ever feeing the bene- 
fit of it extended to the utmoft ; all 
we can hope for is, that fome Apo- 


thecaries,. 


+ 
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thecaries, who do not chufe to avow 
it’s merit openly, will yet privately 
adminiter it; at leaft, after having 
filled their patient’s window with 
phials and gallipots. Some few (to 
‘their. honour be it -fpoken) have 
avowed it’s excellency, and honeftly 
adminifter it in the firft inftance; but 
thefe are thinly {cattered. Afk nine 
out of ten, among the Regular Prac- 
titioners, what James’s Powder is 
compofed of, their anfwer is, ‘‘ It is 
no myftery, no new difcovery:” And 
fome will even hazard the mention of 
particulars. Afk why they don’t 
ufe it, the anfwer is, “ We never ule 
a Medicine the ingredients of which 


are not publickly known, and whofe 
| effects 
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effeéts are uncertain.’ How con- 
fiftent thefe anfwers are, how ingenu- 
ous, and how reafonable, let every 
one judge-—What relates to the un- 
certainty of it’s effects, will be fpoken 
to below. : 


To enter minutely into the excel-~ 
lency of this Medicine, is not my 
defign ; 1t would take whole volumes, 
to communicate the variety of fur- 
prifing cures effected by it under my 
own obfervation. For the good of 
mankind, and to obviate the bafe and 
ungenerous methods taken to terrify 
us from the ufe of this Powder, it 
will be worth while to touch on fome 
of it’s general properties, which the 

writer, 
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writer, from his own repeated expe- 
rience, can prove and fupport again{t 
all oppofition. 


To get a clear knowledge of the 
patient’s cafe, is very juftly faid to be 
the moft dificult and material office 
of a Phyfician; to miftake it, is too 
often joining the enemy, and fighting 
on the wrong fide. Now, the divine 
Remedy under confideration, if not 
the only one which points out the dif- 
order, as well as adminifters a cure, - 
certainly does it in the moft eminent 
degree, and far beyond any other 
medicine whatever. The variety of 
‘it’s effects, (invidioufly ftiled the uz- 
certainty of them, and fo confidently 

D objected 
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objected to) is that in which it’s fu- 
perior excellency greatly lies. ‘With- 
out this property, it would, like moft 
other medicines, be a dangerous, two- 
edged weapon, as likely, in the hands 
of the unfkilful, to cut the wrong 
way as the right ; but I have known 
the Powder here {poken of, in many 
hundred inftances, where other Medi- 
cines have been very much mifap- 
pled, at once point out the miftake, 
dnd fhew the true feat and nature of 
the complaint. If the Diforder be 
entirely owing to a Stoppage of Per- 
{piration, it operates only as a Sweat; 

if it be in the Stomach, as a Vomit; 
if in the Inteftines, as a Purge: If 


the Diforder be complicated, the ef- 
fect 


CUer y) 
feé& of the Medicine is complicated 
likewife, and exactly proportioned to 
the refiftance it meets with. “Two or 
three grains will often have a con- 
fiderable effect, where they encoun- 
ter much peccant matter or obftruc- 
tion ; whereas ten or twelve grains 
(as I have frequently experienced on 
myfelf) will have no vifible effect on 
a body perfectly in health. Hence 
arifes another fecurity in the ufe of 
this Medicine beyond moft others, 
that there is na very great precifion 
requifite in proportioning the quan- 
tity ; and where given in a diforder 
not a proper fubject for it, it re- 
mains perfectly neuter; and never 
[2 2 ae (within 
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(within my experience, at leaft) once 
_ militated’on the wrong fide. 


In Bilious Complaints; and where 
the Stomach was notorioufly the feat 
of the Diforder, I have known the © 
feveral Vomits in ordinary praétice 
applied; they have, indeed, /eemingly 
cleared the ftomach, even with vio- 
lence, yet without any falutary effect; 
immediately, on recourfe had to 
_ James’s Powder, the Bilious Matter 
has been vifbly expelled, of a diffe- 
rent colour and nature from every 
thing brought up before, and the pa- 
tient inftantly and totally relieved: 


As 
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As to Acute Fevers, | have only 
to fay, that in numberlefs inftances 
I have known the, patient in a few 
hours put abfolutely out of all dan- 
ger, even after the moft alarming 
fymptoms brought on by long neg- 
leét,-or the application of improper 
medicines ; nor ever knew them fail, 
except in one inftance, where there 
manifeftly was not life and ftrength 
enough left for any medicine to ope- 
rate upon, and where the Powder was 
adminiitered as a mere forlorn hope, 
for the fatisfaction of difconfolate 
friends who had unfortunately let 


flip the precious moment. 


AND 
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Anp as this Medicine, operating: 
by way of Emetick, frequently, if not 
conftantly, exceeds all other Eme- 
ticks; fo, when.it operates as aSweat,. 
it differs from moft others, in that, in- 
ftead of weakening, it generally leaves 
the Patient ftronger than before. In 
Acute Fevers I remember not a few 
inftances, where the Patient has been 
brought fo low, that the very weight 
of the bed-clothes has been an intole- 
rable burden; yet, in two hours, 
fometimes much lefs, after taking 
James’s Powder, and profufely fweat- 
ing, he has found himfelf fo ftrong 
as to entreat permiffion to get up and 
have the bed made; and has even 
been impatient for food, the fureft 
fymptom 
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fymptom that nature gives of a Fe- 
ver fubdued. 


Bur it hath pleafed Gop to take 
the Author of this invaluable blefiing, 
this happy inftrument of his mercy, 
to himfelf; and as Envy is more like 
the Hawk than the Vulture, as fhe 
delights to prey on the living rather 
than the dead, her fnakes feem alrea- 
dy to have dropped their crefts, and 
to hifs with abated fury ; already has 
the ufe of this Powder been cau- 
tioufly adopted by feveral Phyficians, 
- and we may hope to fee it daily ex- 

fended. | 


THE 
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Duet Rheumatifn, likewife, although 
a moft excruciating malady, and to 
which mankindare univerfally fubject, 
is yet one of thofe for which regular 
Praéice does not yet pofiefs a remedy 
of any reputation, or that can with 
any degree of confidence be relied 
on: And this is the more to be re- 
eretted, as the Diftemper is not the 
proper effect of vicious habits, of 
improper indulgence, nor of fimple 
chance; but, too often, at once the 
offspring and deftroyer of honeft in- 
duftry, and the parent of poverty and 
ruin!—I have, however, known many 
inftances, where ‘fames’s Powder has 
worked miraculous cures in this com- 
_ plaint; and have met alfo, in private 
hands, 
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hands, with fome other Remedies for 
it of very great efficacy. 


In regard to the King’s Evil, the 
Faculty having for ages confeffed it’s 
ignorance of a cure, Superftition 
took advantage of it, and ufurped the 
feat of Science, even in a Proteftant 
country, and an enlightened age; 
_ but fortunately the is now dethroned, 
and from the obfcureft corners we 
are furnifhed with infallible Reme- 
dies, which, ‘yet, from prejudice, are 
but little known. 


To affirm that any thing, not na- 
turally impoffible, has never been 

| effected, may be too bold; but I can 
| E, truly 
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truly fay, I never knew or heard of 
a confirmed Drop/y cured by a regular 
Praéiifer in either branch of Phyfick : 
At the fame time, I can witnefs, that 
feveral moft inveterate ones were. ra- 
dically cured by the late Dr. Ward, 
even after tapping, and in the laft 
ftage ; and we have been lately flat- 
tered with great promifes, from the 
effects of ‘Lobacco-afhes. May the 
farther experience of them enlarge 
our reafonable expectations! and may 
the bleffing be univerfally diffufed! 
I fear, however, the College will be 
the laft to affift in fo laudable a 
work ; not from any ungenerous mo- 
tive-—God forbid!—but from too 
ftrié¥ an adherence to mufty rules ; 


and 


- 
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and frem the want of a certain de. 
gree of Jupplenels and complacency, 
without which the moft commend- 
able innovations are fure to meet 


with difcouragement. 


In Canine Madne/s, that moft dread- 
ful of all diforders, mankind find- 
ing no relief from profeffional Skill, 
have fled for fuccour to unletter- 
ed Experience and Tradition, from 

, whence never-failing Remedies have 
been procured. Myfelf can atteft 
the infallibility of an Old Woman’s 
Medicine, from it’s fuccefs in an hun- 
dred inftances, without a fingle mif- 
carriage. The Lancafhire, Lincoln- 
fhire, and Tonquin. Recipes, will 

Eg maintain 
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maintain each it’s own Reputation, 
againft any thing but “i and pre-~ 
judice. 


Anp here it is impoffible not to 
take notice of an ungenerous attempt 
made in the St. James’s Chronicle, 
about the end of 1776, or beginning 
of 1777, by one of the regular Tribe, 

to rob mankind of the comfort and 
fecurity of the Ormfkirk or Lanca- 
thire Medicine. It would be tedious: 
to repeat particulars, but the cafe was 


shortly this : 


Two perfons, a man and his 
maid, are bit at the fame time, by : 
the fame cat, they take the Lanca- 

| ‘hire 
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fhire Medicine: One recovers, the 
other dies, but not till after he had 
long lingered under the hands of the 
perfon who fo kindly obliges the 
world with the relation; and who, 
during his whole attendance, feemed 
rather looking for Experience than 
exercifing his Skill:. Indeed, it does 
hot appear that the Doctor pretended 
to any knowledge in that particular 
diforder. From the time that paffed 
between the bite and the firft fymp- 
toms, and from other circumftances, 
it is highly probable that the Ormf- 
kirk Medicine had a very confiderable 
effect; and it is much to be regretted 
that it was not properly repeated and 
purfued, or forne other Medicine of 


¢ 


repute 
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repute applied. But it was the man’s 
deftiny to die; and the Doctor thought 
it a duty incumbent on him, to fhew 
mankind how little dependence is to 
be had on the Kemedy to which his 
Patient had trufted. 


Yet what does ail this amount to? 
If the maid-fervant, bit in the manner 
there mentioned, recovered, it is a 
convincing proof that the Medicine 
is very powerful and efficacious ; -no 
one in his fenfes can fuppofe fhe would | 
have lived without it: That the maf- 
ter died, after having taken the fame 
Medicine, only proves, either that he 
did not take enough, or was guilty 
of fome indifcreet action or omiffion 

which 
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which defeated it’s defign; or perhaps 
the nature of his wound, er the par- 
ticularity of his conititution, might 
render the cure more difficult than 
common, and make larger doles, or 
a more frequent repetition, neceflary. 
But, granting the whole cafe taken 
‘togetner fhould prove that the Me- 
dicine fometimes fucceeds, and fome- 
times fails; is it generous, is it not 
cruel, to deter mankind from the pro- 
bable chance of a cure, becaufe they 
cannot have a certainty? Had the 
Doétor propofed a better Remedy in 
it’s ftead, he might have been excufe- 
able; but, as that was not the cafe, I 
truft we fhall not fuffer ourfelves, up- 
on one doubtful and fimfy piece of 


evidence, 
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evidence, to be reafoned out of a Re- 
medy whofe reputation has ftood the 
teit of long experience; and, I doubt 
not, will prove too hard for the tooth 
of Envy. 


Bur however improbable in fpe- 
culation, yet as in practice it is evi- 
dently no eafy tafk to perfuade man- 
kind, even where life is concerned, 
to feek a Remedy that requires time 
and trouble to procure, I will beg 
leave to mention one that is, always 
at hand, and which I had from a Dog 
Doctor who had thereby prevented 
Canine Madnefs in himfelf above forty 
times, and then bore many fears of mad 
bites en both his hands. Itisnomore 


than 
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than to wafh the wound as foon as 
pofiible with Salt and Water, then to 
bind on as much Salt, pounded and 
moiftened, as wiil conveniently lie up- 
on the part, and leave it there as 
long as it’s corrofivenefs will well per- 
mit; after which the wound fhould 
be well cleanfed, and not healed too 
foon. About half a pint of water; 
made very falt, fhould be taken at 
the fame time, and repeated twice 
a day, for about three or four days. 


Attuoucn this hath never been 
known to fail, yet, as the diforder 1s 
of fo dreadful a nature, the party 
would do well to apply fome of the 

| F other 
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other remedies here mentioned, as 


foon as they can be procured. 


Ir has been obferved, that wounds 
given by mad animals in the head, 
are more dangerous than thofe in any 
other part; fuch wounds, therefore, 
fhould be particularly well fearched 
with Salt, whatever medicine the pa- 
tient may think proper to take in- 
 wardly. 


Notwitustanpine this Salt Regi- 
men may feem to countenance the 
practice of Bathing in the Sea for 
Canine Madnefs, yet it is certain’ 
that nothing hath occafioned the lofs 
of more perfons by this diforder, than 

trufting 
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trufting implicitly to Sea Bathing. 
Before this can be procured, the poi- 
fon has generally too much time to 
work into the blood; the water, if. 
immediately applied, is fcarce falt 
enough in itfelf, and, running -di- 
rectly from the wound, has no oppor- 


tunity to corrode and penetrate. 


Havine faid thus much concern- 
ing feveral diforders which are in 
their own nature, for the moft part, 
unavoidable, the effect of conftitution, 
accident, and little inadvertencies, that 
call rather for compaffion than blame, 
I will now offer a few words of ad- 
vice in refpeét to a diftemper which, 
I will be bold to fay, is folely the. 

F 2 confe~ 
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confequence of our own folly, al- 
though, ten to one, the reacer will 
condemn me, poffibly fhut up the 
book, and take his leave, before he 
has read two pages farther, but if I 
can win -but one in a thoufand over 
to his own intereft, I fhall think my 
labour well beftowed, | 


Tue diftemper I mean is no other 
than the Gout;,a diftemper fo inti- 
mately connected with moft of the 
beft families in the kingdom, that it 
muft be touched witn the greateft 
tendernefs and refpect. For this fame > 
reafon it might be expected, that if 
any one difeafe were more peculiarly 
the object of regular Prafice, than 
| 7 another, 
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another, this would be it; for where 
could the Phyfician hope for fo rich 
a harvett? Yet what is the refult of 
all his ftudy. and experience in this 
matter? His advice ufually amounts 
to no more than this: ** Let Nature 
*“* take her courfe ; by no means ven- 
** ture upon the bcld and dangerous 
‘“* Noftrums of Empiricks: Patience 
‘and Flannel will do great things, 
“and little elfe can be fafely at- 
“tempted.” In fhort, this diforder, 
contrary to what might reafonably be 
expected, inftead of proving a fair 
field, yielding the Faculty a luxuriant 
crop, is totally abandoned by them, 
as iterile and hopelefs : Unhappily, 
they have not only deferted the culti- | 
ds Santon 
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vation of it themfelves; but, from a 
motive of condué too common, op- 
pofe with virulence the honeft and 
laudable endeavours of others. 
Here the reader will neceifarily 
recollect the fate of poor Dr. Le Fe- 
bure, or, as he was ufually called, 
Le Fievre: I never faw the Doctor, 
to my knowledge, and therefore can- 
not be fuppofed intereited in his good 
or ill fortune; but having feen feveral 
of his patients, and read the teftimo- 
nies of many more, concerning the 
effe@ of his Powder on themfelves 
refpectively, it is matter of aftonith- 
ment that the gouty world fhould 
fuffer fo promifing a medicine to be 
maticioufly 
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malicioufly hooted outof ufe. If nine- 
teen out of twenty received confider- 
able benefit; if fome few, more pru- 
dent in their regimen during the ope- 
ration of the Powder, and in their 
manner of living fince, are fo happy 
as to be at this day glaring proofs of 
its excellence, what but an unhappy 
fatality (perhaps a juft punifhment for . 
intemperance and obftinacy) could 
drive the Doctor and-his noitrum out 
of the kingdom, with every mark of 
difgrace, and even of refentment! 
Some few of his patients, indeed, 
evidently miftook their cafe, the dif- 
order not being the Gout, confe- 
quently they received no benefit; on 
this, fay his enemies, ‘ the powder 7s 

“6 mere 
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“* mere powder of pot.’ Another pa- 
tient, long after leaving off the Pow- 
der, having without intermiffion con- 
tinued the fame-courfe of life and diet 
by which the diforder was firft gene- 
rated, and therefore not being fo for- 
tunate as to get rid of it; or having, 
mare more properly, produced it 
anew, in a fevere fit took a very vio- 
lent and improper medicine, which 
brought on almoft inftant death, 
therefore, faid the Doétor’s enemies 
in triumph, without regard to time 
and circumftances; ** the Powder is 
“¢ of a viclent and dangereus nature.” 
Nothing, in fhort, is too abfurd or 
inconfiftent for malice to invent, and 
folly to believe. The Doctor was 

fortunate 
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fortunate only in one particular; that 
out of fo great a number of patients, 
fome aged, fome worn out with in- 
temperance and difeafe, and almoft 
all in a ftate of decrepitude, and pur- 
fuing the fame line of conduct which 
brought on their complaints, no one 
happened, either naturally or acci- 
dentally, to die during the courfe of 
the medicine, or in a reafonable time 
after, fo as to give a iair handle to 
charge Le Fievre with the murder; 
the inftance already mentioned (fuch 
as it is) being the only weapon his 
adverfaries could lay hold of; and as 
this was fo greedily catched at, it is 
evident how little mercy would have 
been fhewn him, had only three or 

G four 
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four patients died fo foon as, accord- 
ing to the courfe of nature, and other 


circumftances, might have been ex- 
pected. 


Bur althdugh there is great reafon 
to think that Le Fievre’s Powder, had 
it experienced a fair and candid trial, 
would have proved the readieft and 
fafeft, if not the only effectual medi- 
cine hitherto in general ule for ex- 
pelling, or rather, (as is more proba- 
ble) neutralizing and correcting the 
gouty matter already lodged in the 
body; yet much the greater gart of 
thofe who took it, utterly miftaking 
the caufe of the diforder, fet out with 
an idea that the Powder was not only 

to 
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to cure them of their prefent Gout, 
but that it was likewife to deftroy the 
very feeds of the diftemper, as they 
-were abfurdly calied, and prevent all 
poffibility of return. The Doctor, 
himfelf, it is to be feared, was not 
fufficiently open and ingenuous to 
give this flattering notion a proper 
check: Befides which, he treated all 
degrees and ftages of the Gout pre- 
cifely in the fame manner, and trufted 
implicitly to a fingle courfe, or ra- 
ther a certain number of courfes, as 
he called them. This unhappy no- 
tion, and this implicit confidence in a 
fixed quantity of his Powder, were 
the rocks on which the health of his 
patients, and his own reputation, fplit 

G2 and 
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and were loft. A Surgeon may as 
well pretend to fet a broken limb fo 
as it fhall never be broken again, as 
a Phyfician to cure a diftemper fo as 
it fhall never return; particularly if 
founded on intemperance. — It is true, 
many difeafes are of fuch a nature, 
that we are liable to them but once, 
this is, however, a wonderful ordt- 
nance of Providence, a fecret property 
in the diforders themfelves, not the 
effect of medicine or art; nor hath 
the reafon of it yet fallen within the 
reach of human fcience. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the encomiums 
here beftowed on Le Fievre’s Powder, 
one principal: defign of thefe fheets 
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is, to induce thofe who are interefted 
in the fubject, not to truft abiclutely 
to any medicine whatever; on the 
contrary, to reft affured, that the cure 
of the Gout is not neceffarily or pro- 
perly thé object of Phyfick; but 
‘may be attained, for the moft part, 
by barely abftaining from things hurt- 
ful, and ufing proper exercife, as the 
party becomes more and more able; - 
in fhort, by treading back the path 
which led to the diftemper. Le Fie- 
vre’s Powder would, undoubtedly, 
be avery good foundation to begin 
with, and very much haiten the cure. 
In cafes where a patient is very old, 
or the diforder very inveterate, there 
poffibly may not be length of lite, 
| | and 
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and ftrength of conftitution, fufii- 
cient for conquering it, in the flow 
and regular method of abftinence; 
and here fuch affiftance from medi-- 
cine may be particularly advifeable, 
but, in all common cafes, the cure 
may be effected by abjtinence from per- 
nicious liquors, and by exercife, circum- 
ftances which, in the luxurious and 
indolent, will perhaps require a more « 
firm and manly refolution, than a 
courfe of the moft naufeous Phyfick. 


- Wuar follows, touching the ort- 
gin and cure of the Gout, it is hoped 
will not be unacceptable; it is the 
refult of experiments, which, when 
properly maturated, and reduced to 

Smt form, 
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torm, fhall be the fubject of a future 
publication; what is now offered be- 
ing only a prelude to a-more extenfive 
undertaking, a warning fent before, 
in hope that the pains of fome few 
fufferers, at leaft, may in the mean 
time be alleviated, and fome, already 
in the path that leads to this horrid 
diforder, happily diverted from it. 
Poffibly accident may prevent what 
is intended to follow; and the writer 
is defirous, while it is yet in his power, 
to throw his mite into the publick 
treafury.. The difficulty, however, 
of removing old-rooted prejudices is 
fuch, that ( as was before hinted) all 
he dares hope for is, to convince a 

{mall 
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fmall_proportion of his readers; and, 
in fo doing, he will have his reward. 


Tuese prejudices have been owing 
to a love for old habits; to artful and 
to ignorant mifreprefentations; to 
hafty credit given to ill-attetted facts, 
and to wrong conclufions drawn from 


thofe that are true, 


Tue grand fundamental mittake 
is, that the Gout is Zereditary. Twill 
not afk whether, if the Gout be here- 
ditary, it defcended to us from our 
firft parents? If not, when, where, 
and how it firft began? Becaufe thefe 
queftions might as properly be afked ° 
in refpect to other diftempers that are 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly in fome meafure here- 
ditary: But if the Gout be, like 
thofe other diftempers, congenial with | 
our nature, if it be of feminal growth, 
why is-it not common (like otner dif- 
orders not merely the effect of habit) 
to every clafs in every part of the 
globe? Why are whole nations abfolute 
ftrangers to it? Why among the 
Enelifh, the moft gouty of all peo- 
‘ple, is nearly one-third of the gentry, 
who live to forty or fifty, afflicted 
with this complaint, while not one 
in ten thoufand of the labouring poor 
ever experience it? In this land of 
trade, liberty and luxury, where pro- 
perty is fo fluctuating, and families 
fo fuddenly raifed and funk; where 

H the 
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the blood of the patrician and ple- 
-beian is fo intimately mixed and in- 
corporated, why are not our hofpitals 
and alms-houfes filled by this difor- 
der? Why have many thoufand chil- 
dren of the moft gouty parents lived 
fo ua very. advanced age, and died 

without ever feeling the leait fymp- 
“toms of it? Why, on the contrary, 
do we daily fee fome grievoufly af- 
flicted with it early in life, whofe pa- 
é rents, ftill living, have never had it 
at, all? “But, as each parent taken 
fingly is but of the Lal/f blood with 
the children, to fet the cafe in a 
ftronger light, I would afk, why it 
frequently happens, even among thofe 
of the whole blood, that one. fon has 
the 
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the Gout to a vicicat degree, while’ 
another (perhaps older by many years) 
is entirely free? and why, {0 siten, 
have all the fons the Gout, whiie all 
the daughters efcape? The. an{wer to 
fuch queftions (when any anfwer. is 
attempted) ufually is, the difference 
in conftitution, in diet and exercife, 
makes every other difference. Is not 
this giving up» the conteft? «Is it 
not granting all ‘that is afked? Is 
it not deferting to the enemy, and 
calling upon Intemperance to father 
this bantling of {purious' and ob- 
{cure generation? On the other 
hand, although every individual in 
a family, for ten fucceffions together, 
has died a martyr to the Gout, this is 

H 2 no 
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no conclufive proof that it is heredi- 
tary, while the fame means by which 
the firft generation procured it have 
lain open to all the /ucceeding ones , 
nor does it afford even a reafonable or 
prefumpiive proof, while there is fuch 
an over-balance of evidence and ar- 


cument’on the other fide. 


Bur the advocates for hereditary 
Gouts produce an inftance, a fingular 
and wonderful one, of a child actually 
born with chalk ftones, and every 
other fymptom of an inveterate Gout. 
Admitting the fact, what does it 
prove? We are inveitigating the 
courfe of Nature, and our arguments 
are to be drawn from Monjiers! In- 
| | ftead 
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{tead of one example, there are hun- 
dreds where children have been born 
perfectly rotten with the Venereal Dif- 
eafe; is this diftemper, therefore, to 
be claffed among the hereditary? and 
are the fins of the father to be vifited 
on the children to the hundredth ge- 
neration ? 


Noruine is more common, no- 
thing more dangerous to the cauie of 
truth, than thus drawing general rules 
from particular examples. 1 have heard 
two or three inftances where the Small- 
Pox has been twice experienced by 
the fame perfon, or thought to be fo, 
and that in the natural way; furely it 
is more rational to fuppofe, that either 

in 
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in the firft or fecond inftance the dif. 
order was not really the Small-Pox, 
frequent miftakes of that kind hap- 
pening, but were it actually fo, fhall 
we thence draw a general conclufion, 
that the Small-Pox is a diftemper we 
may have over and over, and lofe 
that comfort, and even folid fecu- 
rity, which arifes from the contrary 
opinion? - 


| Havine ventured to fay what the 
Gout is zot owing to, the reader will 
now expect to be told what it 7s owing 
to; and I know not how to do it 
more: clearly and concifely, than by 
firft giving him a Receipt, which if he 
will have refolution implicitly to fol-. 

low, 
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low, my life on it, he will have a true, 
eenuine Gout, although there have 
been no traces of it in his, family for 


fifty generations. 


“ Let him take little or no exercifes 
drink plentifully, but not to drunken- 
nefs, of punch, light fharp wines, cy- 
ders, in fhort, of any liquor where 
there is much /pirit and much acid 
united, whether the fpirit be firft fepa- 
rated by diftillation, and then mixed 
with the acid, as in punch; or whe- 
ther the fpirit and acid be produced 
by fermentation, as in- wine, &c. for 
neither the {pirit alone, nor the acid 
alone, will generate the Gout : The more 

fearp and volatile the liquor, provided 
it 
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it have a fuficient proportion of /pi- 
rit, the more efficacious will it be. 
Let him continue this courfe faith- 
fully and regularly for nine or ten 
months, then may he fet up for the 
Adam of a gouty pofterity. If he 
ftick to one particular liquor, and 
drink no water, tea, fmall-beer, or. 
other diluters, the effeét will be the 
fpeedier,; and if he be rather in the 
decline of life, the fooner yet will he 
. Saeceed." 


But it muftnot be fuppofed that 
a few months regimen will fix a per- 
manent Gout, the malady thus haftily . 
procured, will as: haftily evaporate 
and be gone, unlefs the fame, ora — 


fimilar 
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fimilar regimen be continued; for as 
itis a ouelt which comes not but by 
invitation, fo will it ftay no longer 
than while it is kindly entertained ; 
unlefs where it hath been long ca- 
refled, and where the conftitution is 
exceedingly impaired by it, in which 
cafe it is generally civil enough to 
itay with it’s hoft, without farther en- 
couragement, till death parts them. 


Tue Recipe proceeds on a fuppo- 
fition that the Gout is owing to a 
predominant acid and fpirit, united, 
infinuating themfelves into every part 
of the body; from the vital warmth 
of which; and other circumftances, 
their natural propenfity to fermenta- 

by tion 
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tion is increafed, and they are confe- 
quently attended by a flatulency, or 
confined air. Thus agerieved Na- 
ture, by her known methods of 
throwing off peccant, foreign, or re- 
dundant humours, (but chiefly by per- 
fpiration) endeavours infenfibly to free 
the body from it’s burden. In fome, 
her powers continue ever equal to the 
tafk, and the party, although a fuccef- 
fion of gouty fluid be conftantly paffing 
through him, never experiences a fi: 
In others, the gouty matter being at 
length urged on the body fafter than 
it can be carried off in a regular, gen- 
tle, and quiet manner, the fuper- 
fluous part of it, clofe pent in, grows 
more and more agitated and rarified, 
| till 
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till Nature, as fhe does in all. cafes 
where fhe-is long counteracted and 
much obitructed in her ufual courfe, 
_at length, facrificing eafe to neceffity, 
makes a vigorous effort to expel the 
evil; which effort conftitutes what is 

called a fit of the Gout. 
IMMEDIATELY preceding a firfl fit, 
it may be prefumed that the pores 
through which the gouty matter hath 
hitherto Babich gre off, are 
by flow degrees become. clogged 
with an invifible fubftance, the flug- 
eith reliquie, the caput mortuum, of 
winé, &c. drank from time to time, 
whofe finer effluvia have long fince. 
efcaped; In thefe circumftances the 
F2 volatile 
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volatile parts of frefh liquors of the 
fame kind not finding fo eafy vent as 
before, accumulate in the body, ex- 
pand, and make a critical {truggle to 
get free; ufually fucceeding without 
much difficulty in the earlier periods 
of the difeafe, as there is then, for - 
the mott part, great ftrength of con- 
ititution to actuate the mufcles, and 


no very ob{tinate’ concretions to 


oppofe. 


But when the fame habit of living 
is continued, as is generally the cafe, 
a greater quantity of foreign matter 
is collected, the outlets are at the 
fame time more ftraitened, and the 
power of expulfion leffened; the at- 

tack 
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tack grows: daily ftronger, and the 
defence weaker, the concretions .in 
the pores become in time fo accumu- 
lated, and fo obitinately fixed in 
thofe parts where the gouty matter 
has chiefly attempted to efcape, that 
they grow into vifole bulk, under the 
appellation of chalk jtones. When 
the matter finds no paifage in one 
part, it flies fuddenly to another; by 
perfeverance in ill habits one outlet 
after another is fhut up, the force of 
‘the muicles in the meanwhile abates 
from the wear of time, from the re- 
peated {training efforts of nature to 
expel a peccant matter, and from 
indolence and want of refolution in 
‘the party to exert the powers that 


are 
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are yet left him. Thus the malady 
brings him by hafty ftrides towards 
his end. 3 | 


In the laft ftage, if Nature have 
ftrength fufficient to throw the dif- 
order to the extremities, and there be 
no paffage for it when it arrives there, 
fhe will frequently, after repeated 
efforts in different parts, at length, 
ina kind of defpair, caft it back on 
the nobler parts, the head or ftomach, 
and the patient probably goes off in 
an agony. If fhe have not ftrength to 
move it to the extremities, the patient 
not unfrequently goes off in a /inger- 
ing lethargic frate, ftupid, and infen- 
fible of any pain; for pain generally 

-abates 
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abates in proportion as the -powers — 
decay: This fenfation, from ‘princi- 
ples of wifdom and mercy, attending 
only where the body receives an in- ' 
jury, or when nature is | endeavouring 
to repair it. 

Owrne to the fame decay in the 
powers, 1t happens that the gouty pa- 
tient, in advanced ftages of the di- 
order, frequently, for fome days pre- - 
ceding acrifis, feels a torpor, @ bea- 
vinefs, an inclination to fleep, with little 
or no pain; fure tokens that nature is 
much oppreffed, and unable as yet — 
to collect. her force and expel the 
enemy. For the fame reafon, like- 
wile, the fits themfelves, towards the 

decline 
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decline of life, grow lefs and lefs 
fharp, till at length they fometinres 
occafion little more than an uneasiness. 
ae while the poor patient con- 
a atulates himfelf-on the abatement 
of his scents death is ftealing upon 
him, and making fure of his prey. 


‘From-a review of what has been 
faid, if there be any truth in it, it 
‘will appear that every glafs of wine, 
punch, or cyder, that a man drinks, 
is fo much gouty matter lodged ‘in 
his ftomach, a proportion of which 
probably difperfes itfelf into every 
part of the human frame: But as the 
rankeft poifons may be given in fuch 
degrees as to be perfectly innocent, 


or 
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er even falutary, and thereby reverfe 
their name; fo the fame liquors, 
which in excefs, and under fome cir- 
cumftances, would give a moft inve- 
terate Gout, in a lefs proportion, and. 
under other circumitances, may be 
beneficial, particularly in putrid and 
infe€tious difeafes, to which the 
gouty are certainly lefs liable than 
others, both the fpirit and acid being. 
enemies to putrefaction. For the 
fame reafon, old people are in general 
lefs affected by putrid diforders than 
the young, the acid (ceteris paribus) 
bearing a greater proportion to the 
alkali, in the former, than in the lat 
ter; as is manifeft from the quick 
decay of young animals that are killed 

K aks. 
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in full health, when compared with 
the old of the fame fpecies, and un- 
der the fame circumftances. ' And 
as the Gout and Putrefaétion ftand 
oppofed to each other, and weigh in 
contrary {cales, hence arifes one, out 
of feveral concurring caufes, why 
the Gout, for the moft part, makes 
greater progrefs in advanced life than 


in youth. 


Burt it will be faid, However well 
this hiftory of the Gout may fuit 
thofe who have habituated themfelves 
to the liquors mentioned in the iKe- 
ceipt, how are we to account for it 
tin thofe who have never ufed fuch 
liquors? It is, perhaps, fufficiently 
fhewa, 
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fhewn, why many who do drink them 
have no fenfible Gout; but how hap- 
pens it, that fome have the Gout who 
do wot drink the liquors ? 


To this I can only fay, that if 
there be any foundation for what has 
been offered, refpeéting the origin 
and progrefs of the diitemperin thofe 
who accuftom themfelves to the 
liquors objected to, it muft appear 
utterly impoffible that any fhould 
have it who totally abftain ‘from 
them, and that all Speco to 
the contrary are fallacious. 


_ Ler us reflect how far the princi- 
ples before laid down coincide with 
K 2 our 
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our general experience of the malady 


‘we are treating of; if they fhew 


clearly why fome entire nations, to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of 
diftillation, as well as unufed to the 
fharper fermented liquors, have been 
ever utter ftrangers to the Gout, if 
they thew why, among thofe nations 
who have, been moft fubject to that 
diforder, it is chiefly confined to the 
upper and middle ranks, and little 
known among the peafantry and la- 
bouring people, (except in fome in- 
ftances, taken notice of below;) if 
they fhew why, in the fame families, 
fome have the diftemper and fome 
efcape it; and why it is moftly con- 
fined to the middle and later ftages of 
life; 
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life; all which cannot be accounted 
for on any other principles; there is 
then ereat reafon not to truft too im- 
plicitly to ill-attefted reprefentations, 
or fpecious appearances, which ‘aah 
feem to contradict them. 


In many parts of Germany, and 
almoft throughout France, the com- 
mon beverage of the peafantry confiits 
‘chiefly of ordinary, thin wines, new 
and crude, confequently, pretty much 
charged with the volatile gouty acid; 
the Gout, therefore, among them, is 
no very furprizing phenomenon : 
The many who efcape it, are indebted 
to their moderation in the ufe of 
thefe wines, to their diluting them 

plentifully 
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plentifully with water, (as is, indeed, 
a very general cuftom) and to their 
laborious way of life, fome or all of 
thefe caufes united; the warmth of 
the climate, too, inthe more fouthern 
parts, where moft wine is drunk, 1s by 
no means an inconfiderable difcharger 
of. the Gout. In the cyder counties 
of England, the common people, 
likewife, put in a modeft claim toa 
imall fhare of fo reputable a diftem- 
per with their fuperiors, and pay this 
tax, at leaft, for their ordinary drink, 
although they pay not in money. 
Now and then a fat butler prefumes 
to claim the privilege of the Gout, at 
the expence and in imitation of hts 
matter. 

: But 
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But the moft fanguine advocates 
for hereditary Gouts will fcarce look 
for them among the common people, as 
almoit every inftance of this diforder 
in them is a {trong argument againit 
it’s being hereditary, and it will be 
to as little purpofe to look there, or 
any where elfe, for conflitutional or 
inbred Gouts, there being no traces 
of the diforder, either among the rich 
or poor, but what may be well ac- 
counted for, on the hypothefis for 
which we contend: In fhort, the thou- 
-fands who have the Gout, and the 
hundred thoufands who have: it not, 
all confpire to prove, that the malady 
is a voluntary acquifition, it’s effence a 
foreign and extrinfic fubftance, no nearer 

; ? related 
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related to the suman conftitution 
than to that of the brute. 


* 


Ir the reader be not yet convinced, 
I have an experiment to offer, which, 
it fairly made, will put the matter 
-beyond all doubt.—From a tender 
regard to the honour and dignity of 
human nature, I had fome thoughts 
of fuppreffing what follows; but fo- 
lid advantages mutt not be facrificed 
to empty names.—Let the {fceptic, 
‘then, take, for inftance, a Hog of 
about two or three years old; confine 
it in a very clofe place, fo as it can 
ufe little or no exercife, for nine, 
ten, or twelve months; feed it with 
corn ground fine, and moiftened with 


wine, 


Com 3 

wine, &c. In fhort, let him treat it, 
during the whole time, according to 
the Receipt or Prefcription before 
given for procuring the Gout, as near 
as the nature of the animal will ad- 
mit; and, my word for it, he will 
have a curiefity which, perhaps, will 
well repay his labour and expence: 
He may, to the very great entertain- 
ment and inftruction of the world, 
introduce to their notice a new per- 
fonage, in- the character of Lord 
Chalkitone, who will act his part as 
well as any lord of them all.—— 


~ 


As Montefquieu fays, “1! ftride 
*¢ away in all hafte, left it fhould be 
L, _ thought 


ero. 
“thought that I am ridiculing the 
«* human race.”——To proceed, then. 


- Wuenetver I have heard of a 

Gout not fairly earned by the means — 
abovementioned, I have always been 
particularly anxious to fearch into 
the truth, and never once had reafon 
to doubt my pofition; for, on en- 
quiry, it has conftantly appeared, 
either that the party did in fact drink 
what are here called gouty Liquors, 
under fuch circumftances, and to fuch 
a degree, as well to account for his 
having the diforder; or elfe, that his 
complaint was the Rheumatifm, and 
not the Gout. That fome few fymp- 


toms in both thefe diftempers are 
alike, 
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alike, cannot be denied, owing to 
each being accompanied by flatulen- 
cies; but, in every other refpect, 
they are as oppofite as Eaft and Wett: 
They may pofibly exit in the fame 
body, at the fame time; but their ge- 
nus and origin are fo very diftiné as 
not. to admit them to blend and 
unite, or form, as it were, a Mule; 
and, therefore, Rheumatick Gouts, or 
Gouty Rheumatifins, are chimeras not 
to be met with in Nature; the idea 
leads only to error and confufion. 
However equivocal the appearances 
in thefe two diforders may fometimes 
be, a proper enquiry into the pa- 
tient’s manner of living will eafily 
determine whether he can poffibly 

La have 
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have the Gout, or not; and in the 
taft event, at leaft, we fhall arrive at 
acertainty. Befides which, we fre- 
quently find the true, genuine Rheu- 
matifm, even among brutes. Horfes, 
in particular, whofe labour is regu- 
lated by the cruel caprice of man, 
are extremely fubject to this diftem- 
per: But who ever heard of a 
Horfe’s having the Gout, or can 
think it poffible he fhould have it, 
like the Rheumatifm, merely from 
a depravity in the natural juices, and 
without the intervention of a foreign 
fubftance? Till the race of Cen- 
taurs revive, thefe two diftempers 
can never affimilate. 


Bur 
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Bur it is not my defign, here, to 
fpeak of the Rheumatifm, any farther 
than to prevent it’s being confounded 
with, or miftaken for, the Gout ; for 
which purpofe I fhall only add, that 
although they may fometimes meet 
in the fame body, it muft be from a 
concurrence of circumftances not 
very frequent, their firft principles 
counteracting each other, the fame 
liquors which are the caufe, the very 
effence of the Gout, are a confiderable, 
although not an adfolute prefervative 
againit the Rheumatifm ; while hard 
labour, and that profufe perfpiration, 
which in the rich and luxurious 
would readily carry off much gouty 
matter, in the peafant is too often 

violently 
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violently checked by fudden colds 
and chilling dews, the moft common 
foundation of the Rheumatifm; not 
but that the fame fudden check of 
perf{piration, even in the gouty, (efpe- 
cially after a fit) may poffibly occa- 
fion the Rheumatifm; but if the 
body be at the time much charged 
with Gout, it more frequently ter- 
minates in a fit of the latter. 


Ir is not uncommon to hear a man 
of an arthritick habit complain, that 
he has bruifed or firained his foot or 
hand, and thereby brought on the 
diftemper: If he mean only that the 
bruife or ftrain has occafioned the 
Gout to come fooner to a crifis than, | 

If 
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it would otherwife have done, or to 
be determined more particularly to 
that part than another, his complaint 
may be founded in truth; but to 
fuppofe, as many have done, that the 
hurt can caufe the gouty matter, or 
increafe it’s quantity, is an abfurdity, 
that with the fenfible reader will need 


no refutation. 


Wauy Women are in general lefs 
afflicted with the Gout than the Men, 
is in fome meafure already accounted 
for. To their honour, it muft be ac- 
knowledged that, one with another, 
they do not drink one quarter of the 
gouty liquors which the men do, and 


this alone might be a fufficient rea- 
fon 


f 32) 


fon why they are many degrees lefs 
fubject to. the diftemper than tie 
latter; but they have other fecurities 
againft it, for which they are in- 
debted to nature, and not to their 
own abftinence and difcretion. It 
is admitted, indeed, that for the moft 
part, they ufe much lefs exercife than 
the men; acircumftance which, taken 
fingly, makes greatly again{t them: 
But, on the other hand, it muft be 
confidered, that as they are intended 
for lefs labour, fo their habit of body 
is fuch, that lefs exercife is requifite 
to keep them in health. They are of 
a moifter, a laxer, and more delicate 
texture, than the men; have in their ° 
compofition a much lefs proportion 


of 
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of that natural aftringent acid netef- 
{ary to counteract the alkaline que- 
lities of all flefh, and which ts necef- 
fary in ‘a greater-deeree to the male, 
in order to brace him for labour, to- 
recover the tone of the miufcles after 
fatigue, and to refitt putrefagtion, 
the more immediate. attendant on 
heated blood. A woman of thirty is, 
in thefe refpects, nearly, but not to 
every purpofe, of the fame habit asa 
youth of fourteen: The refult is, 
that in womnien the tecretions are 
ufually carried on with greater faci- . 
lity than in men, lefs exercife will 
keep their bodies free from obftruc- 
tions, and their juices are better 
adapted to counteract the effects. of 

M acids 
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acids taken in at the ftomach. Be- 
fides all which, from their office in 
the creation, their bodies, under dif- 
ferent circumftances, demand very: 
different degrees of nourifhment, 
wherefore a peculiar method is pro- 
vided in them for carrying off redun- 
dancies, of which intemperance it- 
felf may take advantage fo long as 
that peculiarity remains: And this 
is the main and obvious caufe why 
the Gout is even difficult (although 
not impoffible) to be produced in a 
female till after a certain time of 
life; yet, for the other reafons before 
mentioned, they are not even then fo 
liable to it as the men. | 


Ir 
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‘Tr will be afked, Cannot the Gout 
be procured by eating, as well as 
by drinking 2 Certainly it may, but 
not in the way which is ufually ima- 
gined; not merely by what is called 
luxurious eating, grofs meats and high 
fauces: Thefe may inflame the blood, 
and occafion various other diftem- 
pers in various conftitutions,; but 
are fo far from alone occafioning the 
Gout, that the alkali prevailing in 
all animal food will even refift, or 
in fome meafure neutralize, the acidi- 
ty of gouty liquors; and it is re-. 
markable, that the progrefs of the 
Gout 1s never fo rapid asin thofe 
. who have loft all appetite for folids; 
a bottle of wine, &c. will (ceteris 
M 2 paribus) 
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paribus) promote the diforder in one 
whofe ftomach naufeates food, more 
than twice the quantity in one who 
at the fame time digefts a pound of 
meat. I have, indeed, fpoken only 
of gouty liquors, from liquors being 
in fact the ufual vehicle of the dif- 
order, and not from their being the 
only ones in nature; the fame quan- 
_ tity and proportion of /pirits and acids 
taken in a folid form muft have the 
fame effect, although no luxury of 
that kind hath yet been invented to. 
tempt mankind to the trial. 


To mark more diftinétly the pro-. 
grefs of the Gout, let us confider it 
by way of Debtor and Creditor, ftrik- 

| ing 
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ing a balance at three different fages 
of life; .30, 50, and 70... Each Ac- 
‘ count fhall contain only a period of 
twelve months ; for what is here of- 
fered belng intended merely as a 
fpecimen, to fhew how fuch an Ac- 
count may be taken, the intermediate 
ones may be eafily fupplied by the 
imagination. 


Tue higheft degree of the diftem- 
per which nature will bear for any con- 
uf iderable time, is fet at 100; lefs than 


20 degrees is fuppofed not to be I 
fi bly felt. 
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THis young man, therefore, at the 
year’s end, has 8 degrees of the 
Gout, although too little to be felt ; 
and if the-next account were to be 
taken from the foot of this, the ba- 
lance of 8 mutt be carried to the Ded- 
tor fide. But, to avoid prolixity, the 
next Account is taken up after an in- 
terval of many years; during which 
the diforder muft be fuppofed to have 
fometimes gained, and fometimes loft 
ground: Yet, however it may have 
occafionally ‘fluctuated, experience 
affords few inftances of it’s lofing 
upon the whole. The Second Ac- 
count, therefore, begins with an in- 
creafed balance of 25, in favour of 
the Gout. 
OTHE 


eee) 

Tue reader will not be over-nice 
in {canning the value of the’ feveral 
articles taken feparately, the whole 
being intended merely as a fketch to 
convey a general idea. Nor let him 
wonder that a young man fhould, in 
twelve ‘months, lay in’ a ftock of 
Gout fufficient to deftroy him; for 
if he drank as here fuppofed, and all 
means of carrying off it’s effects 
were ftopped, this would undoubted- 
ly be the cafe. 


Ir has been already obferved, that 
as the diftemper gains ground, the 
paflages through which the gouty 
'matter fhould efcape become more 
and more obftructed; confequently, 


the 
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the Exercife, the Diluters,. the Phy- 
fick, and every other means of eva- 
cuation, gradually lofe part of their 
effect: But, to render the Accounts 
more clear, the fame value is ‘conti- 
nued throughout upon: thefe articles 
on the credit fide, and an allowance 
made for it on the debit fide, under 
the name of Obftruétions. The de- 
creafe in the article of Conttitution, 
is on account of a gradual decay in 
the powers of Nature, and not on ac- 
count of any Obftruction. 
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Here: Nature, at her laft effort, 
not being able to reduce the diftem- 
per below 100, the Patient dies. 


Ir fhould be obferved, that the 
party, as he advanced in years, drank 
lefs- gouty liquor than when he was 
young; but the means of carrying 
of it’s effects decreafing in 4 much 
greater proportion than did the li-: 
quor he drank, the debt accumulates 
to a fatal amount. What would be 
of little confequence at one time of 
life, and under fome circumftances, 
at another time of life, and under 


other circumftances, is certain death. 
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Anp if this be the cafe, in regard 
to the: fame perfon at different periods, 
how fallacious are all arguments 
drawn from the comparifon of oe 
perfon with another! Thofe who 
would flatter themfelves, and indulge 
-in an ill habit, are very ready to urge, 
that wine, &c. can never occafion the 
Gout; for Jack Carbuncle has drunk. 
two bottles of claret a day thefe ten 
years, and never had the leaft touch 
of the Gout; while Tom Sallow fel- 
dom exceeds a bottle, and is'a perfect 
_ cripple. Very probably—Jack hunts 
or fhoots almoft every day in the fea-, 
fon, ufes conftant hard exercife all 
the year, drinks a confiderable quan- 
tity of fmall-beer, and is naturally 

of 
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of a ftrong conftitution. Tom, on 
the contrary, leads a fedentary life, 
thinks any thing but wine will bring 
the Gout in his ftomach, and is na- 
turally of a puny conftitution. And 
although a// thefe circumftances may 
not concur on either fide, it will be 
generally found, on a fair examina- 
tion, by fome fuch criterion as here 
laid down, that the parties could not 
well be affected otherwife than they 
were. To illuftrate this, an Account 
fhall be hereafter itated between 
each of thefe two gentlemen and 
the Gout. 


Bur not to interrupt our prefent 
purfuit, let us, after having attended 
| the 
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the Patient through all his indifcre- 
‘tions to the gates of death; let us, 
I fay, fuppofe him once more at the 
ace of 50, and indebted to the Gout 
35, as ftated above; let us fuppofe 
that, inftead of proceeding in his 
pernicious habits, he has determined 
to conquer the diftemper, if poffible, 
by gradually refraining from the li- 
quors we object to, and by ufing Ex- 
ercife, Diluters, &c. The Account 
may then ftand thus. } 
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In this laft account it appears, how. 
furprifingly a little care to leflen the 
influx of gouty liquor, and to pro- 
mote the evacuation of what is in the 
body already, will do towards a cure: 
Inftead of a balance of 64, here is a 
balance of 42 only. 


Wuetuer this, or any of the for- 
mer Accounts, be precifely according 
to truth, or not, is no way material ; 
they may, at leaft, furnifh heads of 
felf-examination, by which a gouty 
patient may try his paft conduct, give 
a tolerable guefs at the ftate of his 
diforder, and fately recede, provided 
he does it with caution, and not too 
precipitately. | 
| (2 Bur 
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But having more than once fed 
the word Intemperance, and confidered 
it as the-comimon father of all Gouts, 
ainlefs I explain myfelf, it may be 
alledged, that there are a thoufand 
inftances of moft regular, temperate 
men, men that never were drunk in 
their lives, who yet have been mife- 
rably tormented with this diforder, 
cand died of it at laft. 


By ‘Intemperance, then, the reader 
-will not underftand the vice of 
Drunkennefs, but the indifcretion of 
drinking more ‘Wine, &c. than the 
party’s Conftitution, and method of 
living, in .regard to Exercife, ‘can 
carry off. tJ have myfelf known 

. ‘many, 
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many, thofe of a ftudious turn efpe- 
cially, who have made a practice of 
drinking, perhaps, a pint of Port at 
_ dinner, and as much at fupper, and 
who could have drunk twice the. 
quantity without danger of intoxica- 
tion: Of courfe, they maintained the- 
character of fober, temperate men 5, 
and yet, after fome years proceeding 
in this cuftom, they have been feized. 
with the Gout, which, increafing as 
ufual, has, in about twenty, or five- 
and-twenty years, ended in death. 


Tuat this may appear entirely 
confiftent with what has been already 
faid, the reader is defired to caft his 
eye on the following Account, which 

O 2 the: 
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the aforefaid 7. Sallow, one of thofe 
temperate, but unhappy men, has 
opened with the Gout. A little far- 
ther he will find a fimilar Account 
between this diftemper and honeft 
Fack Carbuncle, whom we will fup- 
pofe to get drunk fufficiently often 
to have well earned the name of a 
fot, and who, neverthelefs, defies the 
Gout and all it’s works. | 


HirHERTO we have endeavoured 
to fhew the gradual. progrefs of the 
diforder, by Accounts taken for fingle 
years, with intervals to be fupplied 
by the reader: We will now take a 
period of twenty years together, in 
order to fhew briefly, and at one 


view, 
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view, the fum total, and final confe- 
quence, of proceeding long in a habit’ 
fo fatal, and yet generally thought fo 
innocent. Every article is taken at — 
a medium: For the firft five or fix 
_.years the debtor fide muft be fup- 
pofed confiderably lefs than accord- 
ing to the average here given, and 
the credit much greater; for the lat 
five or fix years, the reverfe; agrec- 
ably to the ufual procefs of the 
malady. 
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Here is a balance of 120 remain- 
ing, after every effort of Nature; 
confequently, on the plan before laid 
down, the patient dics, 
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Ir appears, by this laft Account, 
that the drunken man, in faét, had 
4 greater influx of gouty matter than 
the fober one; but his active way of 
life promoted it’s difcharge fo regu-_ 
larly, that he never retained a quan- 
tity fufficient to give him pain. As 
he has no Crifis in his favour on the 
credit fide, fo he has no Obftructions to 
be allowed for on the debit fide. The 
firft article, of the Exercife he takes 
abroad, is, alone, nearly fuficient to 
carry off a bottle of Port per day, 
and yet is rated no higher than what 
the ordinary practice of a healthy, 
active man, will well warrant. In- 
ftead of perifhing by the Gout, he 
has a balance of 250 in his favour, 

y . confe- 
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confequently, according to our {cale, 
he might have drunk half a pint 
inore per day, without ever feeling 
the leaft Gout; I mean, on-.a fuppo- 
fition that he continued the fame 
Exercife, and enjoyed the fame 
ftrenoth of Conftitution. 


Bestipres which, two bottles of 
wine poured down in a fhort time, 
fo as to inebriate, in reality lodges 
lefs gouty matter in the body than 
the fame quantity fipped in a fober 
way: -Nature taking alarm at all 
outrageous attacks, and making vi- 
gorous exertions, in various ways, to. 
combat and repel the evil; as is no- 
torious in the cafe of poifons, pro- 

| perly 
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perly fo called, where the dofe ex- 


‘ceeds it’s due proportion. 


I wave contented myfelf with 
giving a negative method of curing 
the Gout, as being the moft fafe, it 
Is, in effect, letting it depart in peace. 
I am confident it may bé hurried off 
precipitately by various means; but 
till I have made farther experiments, 
I forbear pointing out any of them, 
left in the hands of the unfkilful they 
become dangerous; and there is little 
hope that the Faculty will conde- 
feend to adopt any thing I fhould 
propofe : Befides which, whatever 
medicine is adminiftered, it muft go. 
hand in hand with Temperance, or 

Bea the 
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the effect will be little elfe than 
raifing a hazardous conflict in the 
body, affifting both parties, and feed- 
ing the flames of war. 


My fubject had nearly tempted 
me to enter into the doctrine of 
Acids and Alkalis; but this having: 
been as much agitated among Philo- 
fophers and Chymifts as that of a 
Plenum and Vacuum, and, perhaps, 
with much lefs fuccefs, I therefore: 
fupprefs my Creed upon this point : 
Indeed it would be foreign to my 
purpofe; this little Tract being in- 
tended not as a difcuffion of fpecu- 
lative points, in which the world will 
never agree, but as a rule of con- 


duct, 
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duct, a’ friendly direction, how to 
fteer as clear as poffible of fome mif- 
chiefs, which, perhaps, are not fo 
totally unavoidable as is generally 
-thought.. A prudent man will not 
reject the whole of what is here faid, 
becaufe he differs in fome particulars. 
If, for inftance, he ftill thinks the 
Gout is fometimes hereditary, he will 
~ not, therefore, act as if it were always 
fo; or if he think it always here- 
ditary, he will not, therefore, act as 
if it could not be aggravated by any 
imprudence of his own.. Where we 
cannot do all the benefit we wifh, we 
muft compound, and be content to 


do as much as we can. 
AND, 
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Awp, asa fhelter from the impu- 
tation of arrogance, in making, what 
fome may think, a Quixote attack 
on the Faculty, the writer only begs 
leave to remind his reader, that in 
regard to the infufficiency of regular 
praétice, in the feveral diforders be- 
fore enumerated, he has afferted lit- 
tle more than what is either openly 
or tacitly confefied on all hands: 
The happy fuccefs of irregular prac- 
tice, in fome, at leaft, of the fame 
diforders, is too glaring to be denied. 
Tf, then, fo little knowledge is pre- 
tended to by thofe whofe province it 
is to know; if fo much has been for- 
tunately taught by the mouths of 
babes) and fucklings in fcience, no 

one 
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one can’ be juftly accufed of pre- 
{umption, for endeavouring (though 
ever fo unfuccefsfully) to throw a 
light upon fubjects which fo greatly 
concern the eafe, the happinefs, and, 
indeed, the exiftence of mankind. 


Ip is truly melancholy to obferve, 
what numbers are deterred from the 
ufe of the moft falutary medicines, 
merely becaufe not adopted by the 
College. Inftead of receiving a 
foeedy cure, or at leait a comfortable 
relief, they either fit down in defpair, 
or fondly look: for affittance where 
‘none is really promifed, or can rea- 
fonably be expected. If the rules’ 

our 
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our Phyficians prefcribe to them- 
felves will not permit them to ad- 
minifter new medicines of their own 
invention, becaufe wanting the fanc- 
tion of experience, it 1s the more 
reafonable that, in thofe diforders, at 
leaft, for which the College has no 
adequate remedies, they fhould adopt 
fuch as have already received that 
fanction, by whatever means it may 
have happened: And why even en- 
tire new ones fhould not, with pro- 
per caution, be introduced, it is hard 
to fay. Phyfick, fo fettered, as has 
before been obferved, may go back, 
but can never advance. The num- 
ber of advertifed Medicines is un- 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly an evil, but is,) at the - 
fame time, a proof of the. infuf- 
ficiency of regular ones: And. the 
evil of fuch advertifements does not 
confift fo much in:the remedies 
themfelves, as in the mifapplication 
of them. Here, then, the Phyfician 
fhould ftep in; and if the College 
would foften the rigour of their rules, 
carefully infpeét into the nature and» 
effect of all irregular medicines which 
have, by long ufe, gained a. good 
repute, (efpecially fuch as are appli- 
cable to diforders hitherto deemed 
incurable) and naturalize thofe that 
fhall-ftand the teft, the fcience of 


3 Phyfick would daily gain ground, 


or. the 
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the {kill of it’s Profeffors have a 
larger field to difplay itfelf, and their 
learned Society better anfwer the no- 
ble end of it’s inftitution. 


wR 
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LTHOUGH it was the Wri- 

ter’s intention to avoid entering 
particularly into medicinal or pofitive 
methods of cure for the Gout, he 
cannot difmifs the fubject without 
an obfervation ‘or two; which, it is 
hoped, may be of fome ule, efpecially: 
~ in critical cafes, where inftant relief 
may be requifite. And this, again, 
will oblige him, in fome degree, to 
relinquifh \the refolution. he had. 
formed of witholding his Creed in 
Roe regard. 
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regard to Acids and Alkalis: Little 
more, however, fhall be faid on this 
head than what may be fufficient to 
explain the rationale whereon the 
following Practice 1s recommended; 
and which, being contrary to the 
moft received opinions, might not 
improperly be rejected, » if refting 
folely on the teftimony and apie) 


Of an anonymous author. 


' Bizepine, in the Gout, hath been 
almoft’ univerfally condemned, as - 
dangerous in the extreme: This no- 
tion is probably founded merely on 
fpeculation. It is too, generally ima- 
cined, that wherever Nature is en- 
deavouring to throw off any thing 

offenfive, 


? 
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offenfive, Bleeding muft neceffarily 
check her, and be of | ill confequence. 
It may be true in fome inftances, 
and to a certain degtee; there are,. 
however, few rules:which do not ad- 
mit of exceptions. 

Tue moft general and fafe crite- 
rion by which to judge when Bleed- 
ing is proper, and when not, is, with 
deference, fubmitted to be this: In 
all putrid diforders, the Plague, for 
-inftance, the Small-pox, and ‘moft 
others of an infectious kind, the /o- 
lids being relaxed, and the juices in 
the capillary vefiels having a tendency 
to ftagnate and corrupt, ‘there Bleed- 
ing may be pernicious, as rendering 

the 
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the folids ‘till more relaxed, and. 
' giving the whole mafs a ftronger pro- 
penfity to diffolution; but, for the 


fame reafon, in cafes purely inflam- __ 


matory, of which the Gout is. un- 
doubtedly one, Bleeding cannot well 
fail of having the moit falutary ef- 
fect. From the prejudices conceived 
again{t it, this operation is fcarce 
ever attempted in the Gout, except 
in defperate cafes; and yet, even 
- under. this. difadvantage, I never. 
knew it haye the leaft bad confe- 
guence: On the contrary, have been: 
witnefs to many being relieved in the. 
Jaft flage of this diftemper, and. 
fnatched from the grave by the lancet 
only.. 


_ How 
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How to judge when adiforder is 
of a putrid, and when of an injlam- 
matory nature, cannot be thoroughly 
learned but by practice and atten- 
tion. By ‘not adverting to this 
diftin@tion, in fore throats particu- 
larly, many have been loft Jy Bleed- 
ing, where the diftemper was of the 
former fort, and not a few for want 
of it, where the malady was of the 
latter kind. A word or two refpect- 
ing the theory of Putrefaétion and 
Inflammation may not be improper. 


THERE are in Nature, and parti- 
cularly in the animal ceconomy, two 
great counteracting principles; the 
one an Alkali, which, united with a 

certain | 
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certain degree of moifture, and af- 
fifted by the a€ion of the air, dif- 
pofes the body to diffolution,; the 
other an Acid, by which the con- 
ftituent parts are bound together, and 
which may therefore be called the 
principle of conftriftion. While thefe 
are juitly proportioned, they main- 
tain a gentle, moderate, and equable 
contention, thereby controuling each 
other’s excefs; and then (if no fpe- 
cial.obftruction intervene) this com- 
plicated machine duly performs. all. 
it’s functions, and the animal is in 
full health. . But when cither of thefe 
principles predominate to- a certain: 
degree, Nature immediately makes a 
violent exertion to reftore the equi- 

librium: 
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librium : During this ftrugele the 
body is truly and fignificantly faid 
to be diftempered, and the diftemper 
is either putrid or inflammatory, as the 
principle of diffolution or conftric- 


tion happens to prevail. 


Ir would. be: prefumptuous and 
vain. to attempt following Nature 
through all her intricacies, but an 
endeavour to fketch out, although 
faintly and imperfectly, the outlines 
of her general plan, may have it’s 
ufe; the reader will therefore excufe 
fome farther conjectures on the fub- 
ject, notwithftanding he may happen ~ 
to differ in opinion. 


R Tue 
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“Tue Acid, then, we are treating 
of, in order to anfwer various ends, 
is of various degrees of fubtilty, but 
fo far as concerns medical purpofes it 
may be fufficient to divide it into twa 
kinds, or degrees; a groffer one be- 
ing furnifhed by the organs of di- 
geftion from the aliment, (particu- 
larly from almoft the whole tribe 
of vegetables) and a more refined and 
volatile one from the air, by means 
of the lungs. 


- Tre Alkali, likewife, hath it’s de- 
grees Of fubtilty, and, for the moft 
part, enters and leaves the body by 
the fame channels as the Acid, but 


“ems altogether lefs active, and to 
be 


Mg, y, 
be more intimately connected with 
the animal fubftance; for when life 
ceafes, and all frefh fupplies of every 
kind are at once cut off, the Acid 
which already occupies the body 
gradually efcapes, and leaves it more 
and more to the dominion of the Al- 
kali, that is, in a ftate of putrefac- 
tion. Some of the more volatile Al- 
kali, indeed, efcapes likewife, but 
there at length remains little elfe, ex- 
cept a fixed Alkali, and a kind of 
neutral fubftance, ready in the hands 
of Nature, by new combinations, to 
take new forms. 


Boru thefe Acids, as well the ali- 
mentary ds that drawn in by the 
lungs, (and of which laft the air 

ba thrown 
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thrown out in refpiration is in a great 
meafure deprived) being difperfed by 
the blood and juices to every part of 
the animal fyftem, at length, after 
having performed their office, eva- 
porate through the pores, and a fuc- 
ceffive current of them is maintained 
to preferve and invigorate the whole 
mafs. When the pores are fuddenly 
fhut, the ethereal acid in particular, 
whofe influx is involuntary and in- 
ceffant, foon overcharges the body, 
and, in it’s effort to efcape, violently 
agitates the humours, and thereby 
caufes a fenfible beat, whence we pro- 
perly term the diforder inflammatory, 
the moft fimple ftate of which is no 
more than a common cold. On the 
other hand, when the Air itfelf is 

robbed 
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robbed of it’s due portion of Acid, 
or too much impregnated with Al- 
_kaline Effluvia; when the lungs, 
which fhould draw in and fecrete 
this Acid, are by any means pre- 
vented from furnifhing a fufficient 
quantity; when the juices by which 
it fhould be conveyed throughout the 
body, are vitiated, or the paffages 
themfelves obftructed; in either of 
thefe cafes a relaxed and moitft habit 
fupervenes, frequently attended by a 
chilling languor; the whole frame 
tends to corruption, and the malady 
is truly putrid. | 


Putrin diforders may likewife be 
brought on by too great a quantity 
of 
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of Alkali taken in with the food, 
particularly itale and corrupt flefh; 
but this feldom happens, except from 
mere neceffity: For any redundancy 
of the Alkali is fo much more dan- 
gerous to the conftitution than a re- 
dundancy of Acid, that Nature feems 
to have made a fpecial provifion 
againft it. All putrified fubftances 
are, in general, loathfome; whereas 
_ an abundant Acid being an excefs on 
the fafer fide, the appetite has a ma- 
nifeft partiality towards it, and a too 
great indulgence of this inclination 
feldom leads to any immediate dan- 
ger, althoughwften to chronical and 
lingering diforders, when long per- 
fifted in. 

Ir 
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Ir is manifeft that, in regard to 
the cure of difeafes, fome diftinc- 
tion fhould be preferved between 
_thofe occafioned by a want, or by a 
redundancy of the alimentary Acid, 
and thofe occafioned by the excefs or 
deficiency of the ethereal one drawn 
in with the breath: But to purfue 
the fubject, would lead too far from 
the main purport of this Effay. 


Ir frequently happens that one 
animal, many days before it’s death, 
will be in a much higher ftate of 
putrefaétion than another that has 
been dead a month: Sheep, for. in- 
ftance, although feeding entirely on 
vegetables, are fubject to a diforder 

| of 
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of fo putrid a kind, as to become in- 
tolerably offenfive while living; their 
wool comes off with a touch, and 
the {kin looks perfectly green, as if 
they had laid a fortnight ina ditch. | 
This diftemper often affecting only a 
-fmall proportion of a flock, is cer- 
tainly neither owing to any fault in 
the air, nor propagated by contact 
or infection, but proceeds from a 
poifonous plant, which probably vi- 
tiates the juices, rendering them unfit 
to pafs the fmaller veffels, and dif- 
tribute the Acids to the feveral parts 
of the body. ; Swine fhut up, and 
compelled to feed wholly on the car- 
cafes of fheep dying of this diforder, 
when killed, have been fo highly 
“corrupt, 


Cree 
corrupt, that no one could even bear 
to cut them up, and they have ac- 
cordingly been buried entire. In 
- this cafe the evil undoubtedly arofe 
from hence, that no. natural fupply 
of Acid from the Air (which was the 
only fource left) could be fufficient 
to counteract fo unnatural an influx 
of Alkali, taken in with foed totally 
abandoned to putrefaction. A con- 
tinuation of this rezimen, it will 
eafily be imagined, leads to certain 
death: Yet it is well known, that 
many of thefe animals, after being 
reduced to this putre font habit, have 
in a fhort time been reftored to a 
vholefeme, healthy ftate ; partly by 
abftaining from what caufed the dif- 


a] ‘ af “3 
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‘ealé, but principally from having 
Jaree quantities of Acids mixed with 
their food. It is, indeed, incredible 
how long an animal, well faturated 
with Acids before it is killed, will 
remain unputrified after death, 


Tis doétrine will account for the 
ereat, the infallible fuccefs, of Acids 
and the Bark, in the cure of the Mur- 
rain; and for the noted efficacy of the 
"Thieves Vinegar, during the Plague 
at Marfeilles. The remedy, in the 
firft cafe, is particularly recommend- 
ed, as thoroughly proved, although 
but little known. 


A DUE 
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A DUE temperament, therefore, 
of opponent qualities being the firft 
- arid moft effential ingredient of health, 
it may be acceptable to a reader who 
has not bent his thoughts this way, 
to fee the adverfe caufes, effects, and 
cures, fummed up, and marfhalled 
under their proper banners: It may,, 
likewife, contribute to prevent re- 
medies being mifapplied, and difcor- 
dant ones fent on the fame expedi- 
tion, where they muft neceffarily de- 
feat each other. 3 


Waren the Caufe, therefore, is a 
predominant Akali—the Effet is a - 
relaxed, moift, and putrid habit—the 
Cure, Acids and. Afringents. 
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On the contrary, when: the Cau/e is 
a predominant 4cid—the Effed is a 
tenfe, dry, and inflamed habit—the Cure, * 
| fllkahs and (occafionally) Bleeding. 


In applying this doctrine to the 
Gout, .1t muft be expected, that if 
one patient in a thoufand, under that 
djforder, fhould fubmit to bleeding, 
and by any accident die fhortly after, 
poor Phlebotomy will be brought in 
guilty, without a hearing. 


TE imagination of the attentive 
reader will fuggeft to him a whole 
tribe of medieines which may pro- 
bably be of fervice in Arthritic com-, 
plaints; but I ftop here, for the rea-, _ 

fons 
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fons: already mentioned: I meany 
partly becaufe the, refult of my ex- 
periments on this head are not fuffi- 
ciently digefted; and partly becaufe it 
is felaom that, in thefe cafes, any: 
medicine whatever is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary. The fubject irrefiftibly led 
me to fay fomething on Bleeding: in 
the Gout, in order: to combat preju= | 
dices which have: fhortened the days 
of hundreds, and becaufe it fome- 
times happens that every other me- 
thod. of relief would unavoidably. 
come too late. 


Bur having entered much farther 
into the confideration of Acids and 
Alkalis than was at. firft intended, it 

may 
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may be neceffary to explain what has 
been faid (p. 82, 83) im regard to 
women having, in their compofition, 
tefs of the Acid than the men. The 
reader, therefore, will not underftand 
by that expreffion, that there is in 
either fex any fixed, permanent quan- 
tity; for as the humours are in a 
ftate of perpetual fluctuation and. 
change, this Acid mutt vary in it’s 
quantity according to exigencies,-and 
be, in fome degree, proportioned to 
the greater or lefs tendency. which 
the body, under different circum- 
ftances, may have towards putrefac- 
tion. No more was meant, than that 
in women. the predominancy of the 
Acid is not fo great, for the moft 
; part, 


a. 6 a 
part, as in men; for women being - 
of a moifter and laxer texture, and 
intended for little labour, their fe- 
cretions are therefore eafy, and the 
Acid, particularly any fuperfluity of 
it which they may occafionally take 
in at the ftomach, pafies off more 
freely, and with lefs iexercife, than rt 
would do in men, whofe texture is 
more dry and rigid, and m whom, 
confequently, more labour is required 
to promote the difcharge of any ex~ 
cefs: Iiabour is their deftined pro- 
vince, and is therefore made more 
peculiarly fubfervient and neceflary 
to their health, This may explain, 
likewife, what was faid, (p. 67) that 
eld men have more Acid in their 


sires 
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compofition than the youre; for their 
texture growing ftill more dry and 
rigid as they advance in life, in or- 
der to carry off any overcharge of 
Acid in them, exercife becomes ne- 
ceffary in a much greater degree than 
in-young men; and this additional 
exercife being requifite. at an age 
when they are leaft able to take it, 
no wender the ill effet of acid li- 


quors increafes fo faft upon them. 


- Butalthough many diftempers may 
bé oecafioned by an excefs of ali- 
mentary Acid alone, the reader will 
remember, that the Geut is not of the 
number ; for, whatever may be the 

| reafon, 
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reafon, this cannot be generated with- 
out the aid of a concomitant /pirit. 


Some pages have been already 
employed in encomiums on James’s 
Powder, yet it may be proper to offer 
an explanation why this fame medi- 
cine is fo excellent, both in putrid 
and inflammatory difeafes,; the ra- 
ther, as it is a circumftance which — 
may feem to contradict our hypo- 
thefis. The reafon, then, is ap- 
prehended to be this: That the Pow- 
| der does not act immediately on the 
juices as an alferative, in the manner 
that Acids and Alkalis do, and 
which, therefore, are never indif- 
ferent, having always fome effect, 

ft: good 
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good or bad, but, by a happy pro- 
perty it poffeffes in a peculiar and 
eminent degree, it merely removes 
obftructions, and after fetting the 
powers of Nature free, leaves the 
reft of the work to her direction, 
who then exerts her energy towards 
reftoring the loft equilibrium, and 
bringing back the conftitution to it’s 
original purity, to it’s firft princi- 
ples. This may at once account for 
what has been before obferved, con- 
cerning the variety of it’s effedis in 
various cafes, and for it’s having xo 
fenfible effet? at all where there is no 
malady, and where, confequently, 
Nature hath no effort to make. 


THE 


a 

Tue Writer is not fo partial to his 
hypothefis, as to imagine it is applica- 
ble to every difeafe.. Very many, 
efpecially among thofe of long con- 
tinuance, become fo complicated, and 
draw after them fuch variety of fpe- 
cial confequences, as not to admit of 
general reafoning ; yet we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the primary caufes | 
of diftempers are by no means fo nu- 
merous and diftinct as 1s ufually fup- 
pofed. One {trong argument in fup- 
port of the affertion is, that the fame 
mineral {pring (the bath, for inftance) 
is a {pecific for a long train of difor- 
ders, as different in name and ap- 
pearance. as poffible; the root of di- 
vers is therefore undoubtedly one, 
3 although 
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although the dranches are fo many, 
and fpread fo wide afunder. While 
art 1s. preparing a hundred remedies 
for one difeafe, gracious Nature is 
holding out one remedy for a hundred 
difeafes; a practice which, in a fel- 
low-creature, the Faculty might call 
Quackery; but the neceflity of ap-. 
plying to Nature in fo many cafes, 
where Art hath been tried in vain, 
may be a leffon of humiliation to us 
all. At the fame time, the extenfive 
benefits refulting from one fimple 
procefs gives great reafon to con- 
clude, that if a fmall number of the 

beft and moft. efficacious of our prefent 
| medicines (in whatever hands they 
fhould be found) could be felected 
-from 
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from the reft, and a very few others, 
by accident loit, or yet undifcovered, 
_ added.to the lift, it would be of infinite 
advantage that all the remaining mafs 
of the Materia Medica fhould be funk 
in oblivion; but this is. an object for 
our wifhes, rather than our hopes. 
The very Index to a Difpenfary gives 
an unfavourable idea of the practice 
of Phyfick, which yet is indifputably: 
more rational and perfect among us 
than in any other part of the globe. In 
thefe Difpenfaries we find fuch a le- 
gion of Medicines, (at leaft authorized 
by the Faculty) that it is impoffible 
to imagine one hundredth part can. 
be of any real fervice; and, if not of 
fervice, probably in many inftances 
: ‘ quite 
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quite the reverfe. Befides which, in 
one and the fame Medicine there is 
often fuch a multitude of ingre- 
dients, that fome of them mutt of 
neceflity counteract the reit, and 
fruftrate the defign of the whole. If 
the object and end of Phyfick is over- 
looked in fome inftances, it is feen dou- 
ble in many more; and it may bea 
queftion, whether mankind fuffer 
moft from the want of new remedies, 
or from the redundancy of the old. 
It muft, however, be acknowledged, 
that it would not be fair to take our 
eftimate of Pharmacy merely froma 
Difpenfary, the choice made by the. 


fkilful practitioner certainly obviates, _ 


in a great degree, the ill confequences 
i that 
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that muft otherwife refult from a 
multitude of bad Medicines, as well 
as from the mifapplication of good; 
but full it is to be regretted that fo 
many ftumbling-blocks yet remain 
to be removed, and fo many chafms 
to be filled up, in order to fmoothen 
the paths that lead to health. 


AFTER all, a thoufand objections 
will, no doubt, occur to our theory 
of Acids and Alkalis; one of the 
mot obvious is, that Acids, inftead 
of always acting as conftringents, 
are well known, in many inftances, 
to diffolve the hardeft metals, &c. 
If this were the only objection, it 
might eafily be anfwered ; but 

there 
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there are fo many others behind, and 
the. fubject furnifhes fuch endlefs 
matter for difpute, that I fhall not 
think of launching forth into this 
wide ocean in fo fmall a bark. I 
meant only to touch flightly on the 
doctrine, with a view to male it of 
fome little ufe in our prefent medical 
refearches; and, whether the cau/es 
be truly affigned, or not; yet if the 
_ effets and cures are properly con- 
neéted, and can be of the leaft be- 
nefit to mankind; or if what has 
been attempted may but furnifh ge- 
neral hints, to be improved by thofe 
who have more leifure and ability to 
do it than the Author, he fhall efteem 
his labour not wholly thrown away. 


Uae Miers, Rape: Bae 
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